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Dear  General  TcClellan:1 

Ac  che  request  of  a  mutual  friend,  I  am  writing  to  provide  you 
vit.i  my  personal  military  assessment  of  your  recent  ?enmsu_a  campaign 
against  t_ie  Confederate  States,  particularly  wit.i  regard  to  t.ie 
development  and  conduct  of  t.ie  Union  strategy.  I  have  made  an 
extensi"e  scientific  study  of  warfare  to  derive  those  fixed  and 
eternal  principles  wmch  govern  its  conduct.  Chose  principles  are 
summed  up  m  Che  Art  of  War*  and  are  absolutely  indispensable  to 
military  success  As  a  West  Point  graduate  (Class  of  1846),  you 
studied  my  wort  at  the  Academy  and  will  recognize  t.ie  references  to  it 
m  tms  letter.  Che  comments  wmch  follow  are  truly  offered  m  the 
hope  that  t.iey  will  be  well-received  and  lead  to  greater  success. 

Political  and  Military  Considerations.  >Jar  may  be  properly 
undertaken  for  a  variety  of  reasons  to  include  reclaiming  or  defending 
certain  rights'  as  in  t.ns  case  m  wm.cn  the  Union  seeks  to  uphold  its 
sovereignty  over  t.ie  Confederate  States.  Of  course,  t.ie  purpose  of 
t.ie  war  will  influence  m  some  degree  the  nature  and  extent  of  efforts 
and  operations  necessary  for  the  proposed  end.4  Clearly,  t.ie  Sout.i  is 
m  rebellion  and  _ias  declared  itself  to  be  separate  and  independent. 

It  does  not  intend  an  offensive  war  and  cannot  be  defeated  by  a 
defensive  strategy  C.ie  Union's  purpose  dictates  that  it  pursue  an 
offensive  war  aimed  at  conquest.  An  invasion  whic.i  carries  t.ie  war  to 


Editor's  note:  C.ns  letter  from  Antoine  Henri  Jommi, 
apparently  written  shortly  after  the  Peninsula  Campaign  m  1861, 
was  recently  discovered  by  General  McClellan's  great  grandson  It 
is  reproduced  here  without  change.  I  have  added  footnotes  to  cite 
those  portions  of  Jommi '  s  work  to  wmch  ne  refers  and  to  ma-ce 
comments  on  tie  matters  presented. 

-.Antoine  Henri  Jommi  The  Art  of  War.  Trans.  G.H.  Xedell 
and  W  ?  Craighill  Philadelphia .  J.3  lippmcott  &  Co  ,  1852 
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tne  Soutn  is  tne  oest  means  for  accomplishing  tnat  goal. 

Tie  first  care  of  a  Commander  taang  the  field  should  oe  to  agree 
1  'it.i  tne  head  of  tne  state  upon  tne  character  of  the  ward  Wmle  you 
and  President  Lincoln  snared  some  understanding  of  tne  cnaracter  of 
war ,  it  was  not  complete.  The  war  nad  to  be  and  would  be  one  of 
invasion,  out  would  it  oe  prudent  and  cautious  or  bold  and 
adventurous?’  After  tne  Union  defeat  at  the  Battle  of  First  Manassas, 
tne  President  was  eager  for  military  progress.  For  political  reasons, 
ne  needed  military  action  to  maintain  Union  support,  and  ne  needed  it 
soon.  Tne  President  did  not  want  an  overly  slow,  cautious  campaign, 
and  tnat  decision  belongs  to  tne  realm  of  statesmanship.7  Your  failure 
to  need  tne  President's  admonition  for  speed  caused  him  and  otners  to 
question  your  strategic  decisions  and  contributed  to  his  subsequent 
action  to  detach  a  critical  part  of  your  command.3 

In  addition  to  political  considerations,  there  are  other 
significant  considerations  whicn  do  not  belong  to  diplomacy,  strategy, 
or  tactics  out  influence  the  conduct  of  war.  Military  policy  embraces 
all  those  factors.3  T.iey  include  the  opposing  nation's  passion, 
military  system,  immediate  means  and  reserves,  financial  resources, 
tne  anilities  of  tne  army  commanders,  and  resources  and  obstacles  of 
e  eery  kind  likely  to  oe  met  which  are  not  included  m  diplomacy  nor 


I'ommi  59. 

See  Jorum  12  . 
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"McClellan  wanted  to  avoid  a  long,  bitter  conflict.  Mis  goal 
was  reconciliation  between  tne  Union  and  the  Confederacy.  He 
tnerefore  wrculd  devise  a  strategy  aimed  at  oringmg  tne  war  tc  a 
quiet  conclusion  with  minimal  casualties  on  bot.n  sides  In  tms 
respect,  ms  appreaen  was  indirect,  much  lire  tnat  of  Lidell  Hart 
o  :  Sun  Tcu 
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strategy.  Tne  South  is  fig.it mg  for  its  independence  and  .ias  a 
greater  military  tradition  t.ian  the  Union.  It  has  raised  a  large  army 
and  .ias  an  educated  and  experienced  military  leadersmp  On  tne  ot.ier 
.land,  it  .ias  comparatively  few  industrial  or  financial  resources.  Its 
economy  is  primarily  agricultural  and  dependent  upon  foreign  trade. 

It  cannot  cnallenge  the  Union's  control  of  tne  sea  and  .ias  a  muc.i 
sltaller  population.  'There  are  no  fixed  rules  on  sucn  subjects  except 
to  obtain  knowledge  of  t.ie  details  ana  to  tace  them  into  consideration 
lh  t.ie  arrangement  of  all  plans.  General  Winfield  Scott's  “Anaconda 
Plan"  rests  largely  on  these  factors  and,  if  continued,  should 
contrioute  to  acnieving  military  victory  but  cannot  substitute  for 
offensive  action.10 

Development  of  Strategy.  As  I  nave  stated,  war  is  conducted 
according  to  tne  great  principles  of  the  art;  however,  great 
discretion  must  oe  exercised  m  the  nature  of  tne  operations 
undertaken  as  it  will  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case.11  Aside 
from  tne  political  and  military  policy  considerations  mentioned,  the 
apt  of  war  consists  of  five  pnncipa.  parts:  strategy,  grand  tactics, 
logistics,  tactics,  and  the  art  of  the  engineer  **  Strategy,  whicn  is 
tne  cnief  concern  of  this  correspondence,  encompasses  the  entire 
t. neater  of  operations  and  determines  where  to  act.  It  is  the  art  of 
macing  war  on  tne  map  and  includes  selection  of  tne  theater  of  war, 
tne  decisive  points,  tne  zone  of  operations,  tne  objective  point,  tne 
strategic  fronts,  the  lines  of  operations,  bases  of  operations. 


10Jcmini  and  McClellan  would  agree  t.nat  Scott's  “Katanian" 
approacn  of  a  naval  blockade  would  not  alone  compel  peace  or 
resolve  t.ne  conflict. 

‘Jcmini  13 
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maneuvers,  sieges,  entrencned  encampments,  and  diversions  13 

In  reviewing  tne  strategy  you  developed  for  tne  campaign,  it  must 
be  noted  t.iat  tne  general  conf iguration  of  tne  theater  of  war  nad  a 
great  influence  upon  the  direction  of  lines  of  operations.14  As 
Commander  of  tne  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Washington  was  already 
estaolisned  as  your  base  of  operations.  It  was  tne  place  from  which 
to  obtain  reinforcements  and  resources,  from  whicn  to  start  your 
offensive,  and  to  wmcn  to  retreat  when  necessary.  Your  tneater  of 
operations  could  not  leave  tnat  base  unprotected.  Y0untams  occupied 
tne  western  face  of  the  theater,  and  tne  sea  occupied  tne  eastern 
face.  The  Confederate  forces  were  encamped  near  Centerville  and 
Manassas  to  tne  south  blocking  your  Army's  path  to  Richmond  which 
otnerwise  was  only  90  miles  away. 

In  strategy  the  choice  of  objective  points  will  generally  depend 
upon  tne  aim  of  tne  war,  tne  character  whicn  political  or  otner 
circumstances  give  it,  and  upon  tne  military  capaoilities  of  tne  two 
parties  -s  While  tne  geographic  position  of  the  capital,  the  political 
relations  of  tne  warring  parties  with  their  neignnors ,  and  tneir 
respective  resources  should  not  be  considered  m  figntmg  battles, 
they  are  intimately  connected  witn  plans  of  operations  and  may 
determine  wnetner  an  army  snould  attempt  to  seize  a  hostile  capital. 
The  greatest  talent  of  a  general,  and  the  surest  hope  of  success,  lie 
m  some  degree  in  tne  cnoice  of  objective  points  r  Ye  must  determine 
the  relati’re  ad"antages  and  disadvantages  presented  by  different 

pJonuni  51-2 
uSee  Jommi  71. 

’ "Jommi  82  . 

1  France  J  Scady  lessons  of  War  London  W . F  Allen  &  Co  , 
1 3 ” 0  2  o-~ 
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operations.  Since  your  aim  was  offensive  and  the  Soucn  hac.  no  allies, 
you  cnose  Pichmond  as  your  oog  active  point  Possession  of  the  hostile 
capital  would  compel  an  enemy  to  make  peace.  3  3ecause  of  tie 
proximity  of  t_is  capital,  you  could  reasonaoly  expect  to  reac.i  it 
wit. lout  intermediate  objectives  m  only  a  matter  of  days. 

T.ie  one  great  fundamental  principle  underlying  all  t.ie  operations 
otf  war  is  to  throw  the  mass  of  one's  forces  upon  t.ie  decisive  point.*" 
Thus,  t.iroug.i  strategic  movements,  you  may  suddenly  cnange  the  front 
or  cause  t.ie  enemy  to  separate  his  forces  allowing  you  to  throw  t.ie 
mass  of  the  army  successively  upon  the  decisive  points  of  a  theater  of 
war  and  also  upon  t.ie  communications  of  tne  enemy  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  without  endangering  your  own  communications. 

Similarly,  one  can  and  should  arrange  the  mass  of  forces  so  t.iat  they 
are  not  only  t nr own  upon  the  decisive  point,  but  that  they  engage  at 
tie  proper  time  and  wit.i  energy  20  Wmle  tms  principle  is  simple  m 
concept,  it  is  not  simple  to  apply.  Even  when  one  recognizes  tne 
decisive  point,  it  is  not  easy  to  recognize  tne  decisive  moment. 

Genius  and  experience  are  everything  and  mere  theory  is  of  little 
”alue  m  judging  the  latter  -- 

The  art  of  giving  proper  direction  to  the  mass  of  forces  is  tne 
oasis  for  strategy,  and  m  every  strategic  movement,  the  question  for 
decision  will  always  oe  wnetner  to  maneuver  to  tne  right,  to  tne  left, 
or  directly  m  front.--  Tne  Union's  command  of  tne  sea  presented  an 
option  cf  c.ioosmg  a  _me  of  operations  and  zone  of  operations  whicn 

"Jomini  80. 

1  See  Jomir.i  63 
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-‘"Jnitec  States  Military  Academy  lomini ,  Clausewitz  and 
Scnlieffen  Test  Point,  1 56”.  13. 
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would  a’ 'Old  overland  maneuver  tnrougn  Nortnern  Virginia  Snips  could 
transport  tne  army  directly  from  Wasmngton  to  tne  Virginia  peninsula 
located  net ween  tne  ’fort  and  James  Rivers.  This  strategic  line  would 
enaole  tne  Union  to  outflank  tne  Confederate  army  and  march  up  tne 
peninsula  on  tne  capital  before  stiff  defenses  could  oe  prepared. 
McDowell's,  3anc's,  and  Fremont's  forces  would  remain  near  Wasmngton 
to  protect  tne  oase  of  operations  and  tie  down  tne  nearby  Confederate 
army.  Tms  would  prevent  tne  Confederate  army  from  maneuvering  to 
mass  its  forces  at  Richmond,  or  at  least,  permit  McDowell  to  attact  on 
their  rear  and  flants  if  they  did  maneuver 

Although  operating  m  the  eneity's  rear  is  not  always  safe  due  to 
tne  dangers  to  one's  own  line  of  communications  and  lines  of 
operations,  your  strategy  seems  well-conceived.  Union  command  of  the 
sea  was  complete  and  thus  lines  of  communication,  t.iat  is  the  routes 
oetween  different  parts  of  tne  army,  thougn  deep  lines  were  secure 
should  a  line  of  retreat  be  necessary  Che  flanks  of  the  army  would 
oe  protected  by  rivers  as  it  proceeded  up  tne  peninsula  toward  tne 
objective.  This  strategy  did,  however,  give  the  Confederate  army 
interior  lines  allowing  them  to  maneuver  m  a  shorter  period  of  time 
t lan  your  forces  could  along  its  exterior  lines. 

In  maneuvering  to  the  Peninsula,  you  seised  tne  initiative 
Dating  tne  initiative  is  almost  always  an  advantage,  particularly  m 
strategy  --  Tne  initiative  allows  you  to  mass  forces  at  the  decisive 
point  You  mew  where  that  decisive  point  was  and  could  maneuver  to 
get  your  forces  tnere  at  a  time  when  tney  would  be  decisive.  Tne 
Confederates,  not  na”ing  tne  initiative,  could  only  guess  at  tne 
decisive  point  and  tne  decisive  moment  Morally  and  politically, 
t  a  ting  tne  initiative  is  ad"antagecus  as  ''ell  It  carries  tne  ;ar  tc 
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the  enemy's  land  diminishing  its  resources  </hi_e  conserving  yours.  It 
also  elevates  tne  morale  of  your  army  and  generally  depresses  the 
enemy 

Conduct  of  the  Campaign.  The  logistics  of  the  maneuver  from  the 
sea  m  April  went  well,  and  the  landing  was  unopposed.  Once  your 
movement  was  detected  and  your  aim  perceived,  the  Confederate  army 
under  Josep.i  Jonnston  began  to  move  to  protect  Richmond,  and  Stonewall 
Jaccson's  forces  initiated  a  campaign  m  tne  Shenandoah  Valley  to 
prevent  McDowel-'s  army  from  moving  to  pursue  Jonnston  and  support 
your  attac-c.  President  Lincoln,  alarmed  ay  Jac-cson's  diversion  and 
fearing  for  tne  safety  of  Washington,  prevented  McDowell's  march 
toward  Richmond  by  detaching  mm  from  your  command.24  Despite  the 
soundness  of  your  strategy,  and  its  boldness  m  strategic  concept,  the 
President  did  not  share  confidence  in  it  and  would  not  rise  sending  a 
large  part  of  Washington's  defensive  force  on  tne  offensive  at 
Richmond.  Tnis  illustrates  tne  advantage  that  a  sovereign  nas  oirer  a 
general  who  is  nimself  non  the  head  of  a  state.  A  sovereign  is 
responsible  only  to  nimself  for  his  bold  enterprises  and  may  dispose 
of  tne  all  the  puolic  resources  for  attainment  of  his  end.:s  The  U  S. 
government  should  nave  chosen  its  ablest  general  and  tnen  left  mm 
fJree  to  wage  war  according  to  scientific  principles  -c  Aosent  tnat, 


-’Before  McClellan's  maneuver,  Lincoln  had  cone  so  far  as  to 
raise  the  question  of  McClellan's  loyalty  to  tne  Union  I-Ie 
specifically  directed  tnat  sufficient  forces  be  retained  m 
Washington  for  its  defense.  3ecause  of  Jacoon's  diversion, 
Lincoln  was  not  satisfied  of  Washington's  safety  without:  tne 
presence  of  McDowell's  forces.  Bruce  Catton.  The  Army  of  tne 
Potomac:  Mr  Lincoln's  Army  Garden  City  Doubleday  &  Co  ,  1962. 

100,  103. 

-■Jommi  <=7 

-  John  Sny  “Jommi  "  Makers  of  Modern  Stratecr-  Prom 
Macnia'-elli  to  tne  Nuclear  Age  Princeton.  Princeton  UP,  1386. 
151  Sun  Tcu  would  agree  See  Samuel  Griffitn.  Sur.  Ton  Tr.e  .Art 
of  War  Mew  YorK  Oxford  UP,  19~_  S3 
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che  best  a  general  can  do  is  to  convince  the  sovereign  of  tne  purpose 
anc  soundness  of  the  strategy  to  minimize  the  likelihood  of  meddling. 
Your  error  m  tms  regard  lies  m  failing  to  reach  a  complete  accord 
on  tne  conduct  of  war  or  m  obtaining  full  autnority  to  conduct  it 

Once  landed,  t.ie  army  immediately  set  out  for  Richmond  While 
regrettaole  tnat  time  was  lost  because  the  weatner  was  wet  and  t.ie 
roads  difficult,  your  progress  was  satisfactory  until  you  reac.ied  t.ie 
Confederate  entrencnments  near  Yorttown.  The  Confederate  position 
there  was  supported  by  several  dozen  heavy  naval  guns.  Instead  of 
wringing  up  your  siege  guns,  you  could  have  attacked  the  position  or 
maneuvered  to  force  the  enemy  to  retreat.  Even  if  a  siege  was 
necessary  due  to  their  fortified  position  and  tne  t.ireat  it  posed  to 
your  line  of  operations,  a  decacnment  could  have  maintained  tne  siege 
while  the  army  continued  toward  Richmond. :7  That  it  too-c  a  mont.i  to 
prepare  for  tne  siege  is  mtoleraole .  The  importance  of  maneuvering 
to  the  peninsula  was  to  strike  Ricnmond  m  the  rear  of  tne  Confederate 
army  with  tne  mass  of  your  forces.  Delaying  for  such  a  long  period 
would  allow  the  Confederates  to  move  troops  on  tneir  interior  lines 
and  prepare  tneir  defenses  so  you  would  no  longer  oe  striking  their 
rear  This  is  just  what  Johnston  was  doing  during  tnat  mont.i  Tne 
Fundamental  Principle  of  War  requires  that  the  masses  be  thrown  upon 
tie  decisive  point  at  tne  proper  time.  Your  celay  at  Yorktown  allowed 
that  optimum,  decisive  time  to  slip  away.  Once  you  were  fully 
prepared  to  attact  at  Yorktown,  the  Confederates  fell  bac<  around 
Picnmond,  having  gained  tne  time  they  soug.it. 

You  t.iereafter  continued  t.ie  marcn  to  witnin  six  miles  of 
Richmond  and  estaolis.ied  positions  on  tne  east  along  your  line  of 
operations.  After  a  brief  Confederate  offensive  at  Fair  Oa<s,  you 
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again  readied  your  siege  guns,  delaying  your  attac-c  for  nearly  anotner 
montn  Gwen  sucn  time,  tne  defense  is  not  witnout  advantages . 
Attac-cers  must  cross  any  obstacles  constructed  oefore  reac.nng  tne 
enemy  lines  Moreover,  wnen  wisely  conducted,  a  defensive  war  may  oe 
active,  taung  tne  offense  at  times  to  seize  weak  points  m  tne 
enemy's  lines."3  Using  his  interior  lines,  Lee  brougnt  Jackson's  army 
to  Ricnmond  and  seized  tne  initiative  oy  attacking  your  right  flank. 

Tne  resulting  series  of  battles  (Seven  Days  Battle)  forced  you  to 
retreat  to  your  base  on  the  James  River.  The  President  would  not  send 
McDowell  to  attack  tne  Confederate  rear,  nor  reinforce  you. 

Ultimately,  he  recallec  the  army  to  Wasnington,  producing  a  strategic 
failure. 

Conclusions.  The  greater  or  less  activity  and  boldness  of  the 
commanders  of  armies  are  elements  of  success  or  failure  which  cannot 
be  submitted  to  rules  :s  In  the  final  analysis,  your  strategic  plan 
was  well  conceived,  demonstrating  bold  strategic  qualities.  By  taking 
the  initiative  and  maneuvering  your  force,  you  were  able  to  get  witnin 
six  miles  of  tne  enemy  capital  without  figntmg  a  cattle.  Your 
movement  up  tne  Peninsula,  however,  was  too  slow  to  reach  the  decisive 
point  oefore  the  Confederates,  an  initial  mistake.  Nevertneless,  if 
you  nad  maintained  the  initiative  by  starting  the  siege,  you  still 
might  nave  prevailed.  Your  failure  to  do  so  was  a  second  mista-ce. 

You  anticipated  tne  Confederate  movement  of  forces  from  Mortnern 
Virginia  cut  failed  to  anticipate  political  decisions  countermanding 
McDowell '  s  flancmg  maneuver  Chat  decision  grew  from  your  failure  to 
appreciate  his  concern  for  tne  safety  of  Wasnington  and  to  fully 
persuade  tne  President  of  tne  merits  of  your  strategy  You  oear  tne 
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responsibility  for  the  first  ti\ro  errors  anc.  snare  responsibility  for 
tne  last.  Ironically,  nad  you  done  what  the  President  wanted  ny 
rno”ing  swiftly  or  nad  ne  done  wnat  you  wanted  ny  sending  McDowell,  the 
results  would  .ia'-e  neen  more  favorable  Each  acted  to  frustrate  tne 
other . 

All  great  men  learn  from  tneir  mistakes.  Adnerence  to  the 
scientific  principles  of  war  will  produce  generals  of  sufficient  skill 
to  rant  only  after  tnose  natural  masters  of  tne  art  of  war.-c 

Your  humole  servant, 

Antoine  Henri  Jommi 
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